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Christians and the 
Point IV Program 


“More than half the people in the world,” said the President in his 
Inaugural Address, ‘“‘are living in conditions approaching misery.” That 
is the basic fact underlying the Point IV proposal. Confronted with it, 
a Christian knows he ought to do something. Some things in the Chris- 
tian view of life are simple enough and this is one of them: if our 
brothers are in misety we are not to pass by on the other side. 


“For the first time in history,” the President went on, “humanity 
possesses the knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
people.” That is the second basic fact, and what great, good news it is! 
Every Christian will give loud thanks that now, at long last, something 
effective can be done to help the millions of our brethren whose daily 
lives have been filled with want and despair. 


With these two facts in mind, the first question is, How do we go 
about relieving the misery? Not as if nothing, up to now, had been 
done. But, obviously, some “‘bold new program” is needed. We need 
now the boldness of, say, the American industrial pioneers or the ex- 
plorers of the 15th and 16th centuries. In this issue of Social Action 
the “bold new program” is analysed. Assistant Secretary of State 
Willard Thorp, who is in general charge of developing plans, writes 
on the “General Objectives of Point IV.” Isador Lubin, a member of 
the Economic and Employment Commission of the United Nations, 
explores the critically important relationship between governmental 
action and private investment. Richard Fagley, who is giving special 
attention to this subject for the Federal Council of Churches, tells us 
why Christians are so much interested and raises some of the questions 
a Christian citizen will ask. John H. Reisner, expert on agricultural 
missions, reminds us that the Church has had long and valuable experi- 
ence in “‘activities that are clearly comprehended in the objectives of 
the Point IV Program.” 


These articles do not tell the whole story but they give us a valuable 
introduction to what Mr. Fagley calls a “new and thrilling” plan for 
“cooperative effort by the family of nations.” 


—HERMAN F. REISSIG 


Herman F. Reissig is the International Relations Secretary of the Council for 
Social Action. 


General Objectives 


of Point IV 


Willard L. Thorp 


“Point IV” is a short-hand phrase for “the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries.” It was originally defined 
by President Truman in his Inaugural Address when he said: 

We must embark on a bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in condi- 
tions approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. They are 
victims of disease. Their economic life is primitive and stag- 
nant. Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them 
and to more prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the knowl- 
edge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these people. 

The United States is preeminent among nations in the devel- 
opment of industrial and scientific techniques. The material re- 
sources which we can afford to use for the assistance of other 
peoples are limited. But our imponderable resources in tech- 
nical knowledge are constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available to peace-loving 
peoples the benefits of our store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their aspirations for a better life. 
And in cooperation with other nations, we should foster capital 
investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more food, more cloth- 
ing, more materials for housing, and more mechanical power 


to lighten their burdens. 

The People to be Aided 

Hundreds of millions of the world’s population live in un- 
derdeveloped areas. Their average annual income is less than 
$100 per year per person. Poverty, malnutrition and starvation, 
disease and ignorance are the common condition. Their lives 
are limited in every way, and their individual opportunities 
for advancement are slight indeed. 
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Until recently, most of these people lived in isolation— 
mental and physical—from the rest of the world. But they 
have become increasingly aware of the fact that their status 
is not unalterable and inevitable. They have learned of the 
possibilities and the achievements in other lands. They aspire 
toward a higher standard of living, better health and basic 
education. More and more in international meetings, the rep- 
resentatives of these nations are pleading their case, asking 
for aid in their search for a better life. 


Other Countries Aided Our Economic Development 

Point IV has been incorporated in American foreign policy 
to contribute to meeting these aspirations. Obviously, economic 
development is primarily a job which must be done by each 
country for itself. It involves a complex social and economic 
evolution, with many elements such as governmental com- 
petence and public health intertwined. There is no simple 
formula for economic development, yet it is clear that over- 
seas assistance can contribute significantly. Our own history is 
one of acquiring skills, technology and capital from other coun- 
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tries, We have been returning that debt for many years in sig- 
nificant amounts, but the time has now come for an expanded 
program. Nor is this limited to American assistance. Many 
other countries are prepared to contribute as they can to the 
process of economic development. 

The objective of Point IV then is to help the people of 
economically underdeveloped areas, in their efforts to utilize 
more fully their human and natural resources, to increase their 
productive capacities, and to raise their standards of living. 
As contributing to this primary objective, it is also necessary 
to raise the educational level and improve the health of the 
people in the country concerned. 


Far-Reaching Effects of Program 

Successful progress towards the development of the back- 
ward areas will have far-reaching effects on the world as a 
whole. In the economic field, it is important to note that trade 
always expands with a rise in the standard of living. These 
areas will have more to sell and, on the other hand, they will 
provide much more effective markets. Expanding trade offers 
mutual advantages. Improvement in health will greatly increase 
not only the capacity of individuals, but even more important, 
it is related to initiative and energy. Certainly some of the 
fatalism and lethargy in these countries is nothing more than 
an expression of malnutrition or wasting sickness. 


Political Implications 

Even though Point IV is an economic program, it has im- 
portant implications for the local political field. Low levels 
of education and intolerable living conditions are closely re- 
lated to political instability and susceptibility to demagoguery. 
The concept of individual freedom involves freedom from 
want as well as from persecution. In international relations, 
the Point IV program demonstrates the goodwill and desire 
of the United States to help others move forward. It will 
strengthen the United Nations, for much of the program 
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should be carried out through the UN and the specialized 
agencies. Faith in the UN and international cooperation will 
both grow as actual accomplishments are recorded. 


Motivations for Point IV 

Obviously, there is no single justification for Point IV. In 
fact, like most matters of international policy, not unlike per- 
sonal policy, the motivation is complex. However, it is a 
strength rather than a weakness, that justification can be found 
in so many forms — economic, political, international. Nor 
would it be right to omit the humanitarian interest which we 
all must feel. It is a terrible responsibility to be the richest 
and strongest country in the world. The gap between our com- 
fortable standard of living and that in the backward areas is 
tremendous. This is not a new concern—for many yeats we 
have sent missionaries, doctors, agricultural experts and the 
like to these far-away lands for no motive other than the desire 
to help. It is an indicator of our democracy that this motive too 
should find its way into United States foreign policy. 


Benefits are Cumulative 

Economic development is a slow process at best. There are 
many factors limiting the rate of expansion of any program, 
not the least of which will be personnel, with the double re- 
quirement of technical competence and capacity to adjust to 
foreign conditions. Fortunately, the process of economic de- 
velopment can be cumulative. Technicians can train technicians 
within the country. Rising standards of living can permit more 
capital savings. And success in one project can lead to its 


multiplication many fold. 


In Point IV, the United States can benefit enormously the 


. lives of millions of people in other lands, merely by passing 


along to them some of the benefits of modern technology and 
improved methods of productivity. International cooperation 
cannot be achieved by speeches or articles, but by peoples of 
different countries actually working together. 


American Investment 


and Point IV 


Isador Lubin 


When President Truman enunciated his “bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress available for the,improvement and growth of 
underdeveloped areas,” he stated that “our aim should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for hous- 
ing, and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens.” He 
emphasized, however, that to increase the standard of living 
for these people we must have the cooperation of American 
business, agriculture and labor. 

With but few recent exceptions, virtually all of the countries 
that have attained anything that resembles modern industrial- 
ization have been developed through private investment that 
came from abroad. The early railroad development in the 
United States was financed in large part by private capital that 
came from Great Britain and the Netherlands. Australia was 
developed largely by British private capital and Canada by 
private capital that was in good part British and American. 


Two Types of Economic Aid 
The Point IV program envisages United States aid to under- 
developed areas of two types. The first is the financing by our 


government of the transfer of the technical and scientific | 
knowledge necessary to economic development. This includes — 
a wide variety of activities. It involves making available in-_ 


formation, advice and assistance in such fields as medicine, 
education, communications, transportation, road building, as 
well as assistance in planning for general economic develop- 
ment. The second type of aid that will be essential will consist 
of machinery and equipment which will enable the underde- 
veloped areas to produce more food, clothing, housing and 
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other essentials. In some instances, a goodly portion of the 
capital required to purchase such equipment will be available 
in the countries that require aid. In others, much of the finan- 
cial assistance will have to come from abroad. Irrespective of 
the source of financing, however, there are great needs in near- 
ly every area for port and harbor developments, roads, irriga- 
tion and drainage projects, electrical generation, as well as for 
manufacturing plants of one sort or another. 

The two types of assistance are closely related. Surveys of 
local natural resources and studies of the possibilities of eco- 
nomic development are essential to the effective investment of 
any large amounts of capital. Moreover, in many of the under- 
developed areas capital investment cannot be productive with- 
out first improving local sanitation conditions, communication 
facilities and the health and education of the native population. 


Reasons for Stress on Government Furnishing Aid 

Because of the basic need for technical knowledge and assist- 
ance in these latter fields, the Point IV program lays much 
stress on our government furnishing aid, both directly and 
_ through the United Nations and its affiliated agencies, in the 
_ fields of education, medicine, plant and animal disease, water 
supply, sewer systems, land irrigation and drainage. It is pro- 
posed that experts in these fields, furnished either by our gov- 
ernment or by the United Nations, shall be available to the 
countries that request such aid. 

After the basic technical assistance has become available the 
problem will still remain of financing the productive enter- 
prises required to produce the things that are essential to in- 
creasing living standards. Ways and means will have to be 
found for mobilizing such capital that is available in the areas 
_ to be assisted. Despite the low standard of living considerable 

capital does exist in many of these areas. The problem is one 
of mobilizing it and converting it from personal adornment 
and hoardings of precious metals to productive equipment such 
as plows, tractors, and factory machinery. Even though this 
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problem is resolved, much of the capital that will be required 
will still have to come from abroad. 


Government Sources of Foreign Capital 

At the moment there are three sources of foreign capital that 
can be tapped for the economic development of the areas that 
come within the province of Point IV. The first is the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. As its 
name implies, the bank was originally created to provide capital 
for the economic development of these areas. Thus far, how- 
ever, the Bank has been slow and exceedingly cautious in mak- 
ing loans to underdeveloped countries. It is hoped that as time 
goes on it will become a more important source of the capital 
needed for these countries. 

The second source of capital in any quantity is the United 
States government-owned Export-Import Bank. Although orig- 
inally created to finance international transactions made by 
American exporters, it has made loans, some of considerable 
magnitude, to foreign governments for development and other 
projects. The largest steel plant in Brazil was made possible by 
such loans. Among the most recent of the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank was a 100 million dollar credit to the new 
state of Israel to be expended for agricultural, telephone, trans- 
portation and other types of equipment. 


Areas of Development Which Are Now Largely 
Government Responsibilities 

Both of these institutions are governmental, not only in the » 
sense that they are instruments of governments but also be- 
cause they make loans to governments. The International Bank, 
to be sure, may make loans to private groups, but only if they 
are guaranteed by the government of the country in which the 
investment is made. They must both become of increasing im- 
portance if economic development proceeds at anything like 
the required rate. Indeed, with the exception of the few scat- 
tered instances where foreign governments have been able to. 
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~ borrow in the world money markets by selling bonds to private 


investors, these institutions have been the major sources of cap- 
ital for economic development since the end of World War II. 
Their importance will also be increased because of the fact 
that certain types of economic undertakings which were for- 
merly financed and managed by private investors and corpora- 
tions have in recent years come within the competence of gov- 
ernments. Thus, railroads, air transport, public utilities and 
even large-scale industries such as steel have become govern- 
ment monopolies in many of the countries of the world. 

These are activities basic to the economic advancement of 
the underdeveloped areas. Insofar as foreign capital will be 
required for their establishment, expansion or improvement, 
such capital will, in all probability, have to come either from 
the International Bank or from loans by other governments, 
either directly or through government institutions like the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The probability that the credit of any of 
these areas will enable them entirely to finance the establish- 
ment of such projects by selling their bonds to private investors 
in the calculable future is slim. 


Private Equity Largest Source of Capital 

The third and largest source of capital for economic devel- 
opment under Point IV must be private equity investment. 
There are-vast needs and profitable possibilities in the manu- 
facturing and mining industries in virtually all of the under- 
developed areas. The same is true in distribution and service. 
In these fields American investors can contribute not only cap- 
ital but also technical know-how, enterprise and managerial 
experience. 

The significant fact about private equity investment, whether 
it be large or small, is that it has proven to be a most expedi- 
tious instrument for bringing technical know-how to an under- 
developed area. Private equity capital usually brings its own 
engineers with it, as well as its own management know-how, 
its own superintendents and instructors for training the native 
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labor force. The private equity investor wants to get his plant 
built and into operation as quickly as possible so that his invest- 
ment may begin to earn profits in the shortest period of time. 


How Get American Private Capital Abroad? 

The problem that we must face during the next decade is: 
How can we get American equity capital to go abroad and make 
the much needed contribution to economic development ? 

As compared with the income and savings of the people of 
the United States, and as compared with the needs for Amer- 
ican developmental capital abroad, the amount of private cap- 
ital that has been invested abroad in recent years has been 
relatively small. During the four years ending in 1948, ap- 
proximately two billion dollars of the net capital outflow from 
the United States to foreign countries came from private 
sources. In contrast to this amount was more than 12 billion 
dollars that was supplied by the United States government. 
(This amount, incidentally, is exclusive of the 10 billions that 
our government made available to other governments in the 
form of grants.) 


American Private Capital Sent Abroad Highly Concentrated 

Such American private capital as has gone abroad has been 
concentrated in terms of its source, the area to which it has 
gone and the industries in which it has been invested. Al- 
though there are between two and three thousand American 
companies with foreign branches and subsidiaries, over 75 per 
cent of the net new American direct investment abroad in the 
postwar years came from 10 companies. 

As to areas, the bulk of the new capital has flowed to a 
handful of countries, namely Venezuela, Panama, Canada, Bra- 
zil, and the Middle East. Most of it went into petroleum de- 
velopment, chiefly in Venezuela and the Middle East. In con- 
trast to the 700 millions that went into oil in 1945-47, only 
160 millions went into manufacturing industries, and most of 
that sum went to Latin America. There was also a significant 
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capital movement into Canada. Investments in agriculture were 
of significance only in Latin America where certain American 
fruit companies shifted to new areas, partly to offset the effect 
of plant diseases. The shortage of metals in the postwar years 
and the prospective exhaustion of iron ore supplies in the 
United States have also caused some American companies to 
expand their investments in copper mining in South America 
and others to invest in the development of iron ore resources 
in Venezuela, Labrador and Australia. 


Good Opportunities in U.S. Deter 
Private Investment Abroad 

Why has American private capital been hesitant in recent 
years to go abroad? Of the many reasons the most obvious, of 
course, is that during the past four years opportunities for in- 
vestment here in the United States have been exceptionally at- 
tractive. If it is easy to make money here at home, why go 
abroad to invest? Profits in the United States have been high. 
It has been possible to sell almost anything that could be made. 
Indeed, it was the exceptional corporations who wanted to 
assure themselves of future supplies of raw materials or looked 
to the future when they probably would not be able to continue 
to sell at the recently prevailing high prices that accounted for 
the largest part of the private investments going abroad. 


Unstable Political Conditions Hinder 
Flow of Private Capital 

A second deterrent to the flow of private capital abroad has 
been the unstable political conditions that have prevailed 
throughout the world. Fear of war and the possibility of de- 
struction, confiscation and seizure of property have been for- 
- midable obstacles to investment. 


Third Obstacle: “Climate” 
A third obstacle and one which American investors and busi- 
nessmen take more seriously than any other is what is known 


in the investment field as the “climate” that prevails in so 
many of the areas where economic development is most needed. 
They place particular emphasis on the restrictions and im- 
positions placed by certain foreign governments on private en- 
terprise. Very important among these is the uncertainty as to 
the safety of property rights. Many countries, both in the East- 
ern and Western hemispheres, have nationalized or expropri- 
ated private business without compensating their owners. In 
other instances, local laws require that 51 per cent of the vot- 
ing stock of a business enterprise shall be owned by local 
citizens. This means that the foreign investor has no control 
of his business and naturally constitutes a hindrance to his 
sending new capital abroad. Then again, some local laws com- 
pel members to keep inefficient workers on the payroll; some 
prohibit the employment of foreign technicians and managers 
even when local personnel with the necessary qualifications are 
not available; and some governments have insisted on having 
their own representatives on boards of directors or on having 
local citizens make up the majority of the board members. All 
of these are obstacles which deter American investors. 

Other restrictions take the form of tax discriminations which 
are based on the size of a business. In some countries there are 
limitations on the amount of profits that can be earned. 


Some Restrictions Have Origins in Past Acts 
of Foreign Investors 

These restrictions find their origin in certain historic facts, 
for some of which foreign investors are themselves responsible. 
In the opinion of the governments of some of the underdevel- 
oped countries, foreign-owned enterprises have frequently 
played too important a part in their economies and too fre- 
quently such enterprises have attempted to wield power in the 
political life of their countries. Such experiences have caused 
intelligent and loyal citizens to question the desirability of for- 
eign investments in any large quantity. In other instances, the — 
recent growth of nationalism has accounted for the erection 
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of obstacles to private foreign investment. Thus there are pro- 
hibitions against foreign capital entering certain strategic in- 
dustries or certain types of activities such as the exploitation 
of natural resources. 


Disintegration of World’s Foreign Trade 

The disintegration of the world’s foreign trade with its con- 
sequent foreign exchange difficulties accounts for another seri- 
ous obstacle to American private investment abroad, namely, 
the inability of the investor to transfer his profits or the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of assets in a foreign country into the cur- 
rency of the United States. The American who invests in 
Mexico, for example, usually wants his profits convertible into 
American dollars. He wants the right to reinvest wherever he 
wishes to and this requires that he be able to convert his Mex- 
ican pesos into dollars. The almost universal restrictions on 
such convertibility due to the shortage of dollars abroad and 
the necessity of giving priority in the use of dollars to the im- 
portation of the necessities of life eliminates much of the ad- 
vantage that might otherwise come from investment abroad. 


Elimination of the Obstacles 

The elimination of many of these obstacles to private for- 
eign investment will be dependent upon the establishment of 
more stabilized economic and political world conditions. This, 
the government of the United States is striving to bring about 
through the European Recovery Program, the United Nations, 
reciprocal trade agreements and other programs and policies 
which aim to create a sense of security, an expansion of world 
trade and the alleviation of the economic dislocations created 
by the war. As these policies achieve success, many of the causes 
for the imposition of deterrents to foreign investments should 


disappeat. 
Reciprocal Treaties 


Pending such time, however, our government is seeking to 
negotiate reciprocal treaties with foreign governments with a 
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view to assuring non-discriminatory, reasonable, fair and equit- 
able treatment to American investors. We seek for our in- 
vestors treatment which is equal to that accorded to nationals 
of other countries. We feel that the American investor should 
have the assurance of prompt, adequate, and efficient compen- 
sation in the event of expropriation. We feel that American 
investors should have the right to withdraw reasonable pro- 
portions of their earnings and investments and should have 
reasonable freedom to manage such businesses as they estab- 
lish abroad. 

It is not the purpose of our government to seek special priv- 
ileges or advantages for American investors through special 
treaties. As President Truman has stated: 


In negotiating such treaties we do not, of course, ask priv- 
ileges for American capital greater than those granted to other 
investors in underdeveloped countries or greater than we our- 
selves grant in this country. We believe that American enter- 
prise should not waste local resources, should provide adequate 
wages and working conditions for local labor, and should bear 
an equitable share of the burden of local taxes. 


Are Further Inducements to Foreign Investors Necessary? 
The conclusion of such treaties should go a long way toward 
improving the “‘climate’’ of investment and thus stimulate the 
flow of private capital into underdeveloped countries. There 
are many potential investors, however, who hold that an ex- 
panded flow of capital abroad requires further inducements. 
They stress the need for lowered taxes on profits earned abroad. 
They ask why they should invest abroad and take the addi- 
tional non-business risks that are involved in such investment 
in the knowledge that they will have to pay the same tax 
rates on profits earned abroad as they would on profits made 
in the United States where they do not have to assume the 
type of risks that must be taken abroad. Some alleviation of 
tax burdens would, no doubt, be an immediate incentive to the 
flow of private investment to the underdeveloped areas. Wheth- 
er it will be equally effective when the profit returns from 
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American industry recede from the high rates that have pre- 
vailed in recent years, is a question that time alone can answer. 


Should Government Assume Some 
of Private Investors’ Risks? 

In addition to tax incentives it has been proposed that cer- 
tain risks which arise out of the current world economic situ- 
ation should be assumed by our government as a stimulant to 
private investment abroad. Although a foreign government 
might solemnly undertake by treaty to permit American in- 
vestors to bring their profits home in the form of dollars, there 
is no way in which it can give assurance that it will have 
enough dollars available to meet such needs. The elimination 
or a significant reduction of this risk, which is peculiar to in- 
vestment in foreign countries, should help overcome some of 
the reluctance of Americans to invest abroad. 

Accordingly, the Administration has asked the Congress to 
permit the Export-Import Bank to guarantee against losses 
incurred on new investments abroad as a result of the non- 
convertibility of earnings or capital into dollars. It has been 
proposed that similar guarantees be permitted also against 
losses from seizure, confiscation or expropriation where ade- 
quate and prompt compensation is not forthcoming. Such guar- 
antees, it should be emphasized, are in no way guarantees 
against ordinary business risks of the kind that must be as- 
sumed by any investor or businessman in the United States. 
They are not guarantees of profits. They are rather guarantees 
against risks that are peculiar to investing abroad, risks whose 
elimination might remove an important deterrent to private 
investment abroad. 


The Greatest Contribution American Business 
Can Make to Peace . 

It is the intention of the Administration in Washington to 
do everything it can to remove the obstacles that deter private 
investors from going into the underdeveloped countries. In 
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terms of the future peace of the world, American business can 
make no contribution equal to that of aiding in the economic 
development of these areas and in raising the standard of liv- 
ing of their inhabitants. We must bear in mind that a very large 
part of the population of the world lives in these areas. Their 
average annual income is less than the equivalent of 100 dollars 
a year. The food available to them is barely enough to sup- 
port life. Their life expectancy, due to malnutrition and the 
ravages of disease, is about 30 years. These people have re- 
cently become aware of what human advancement can con- 
tribute to the standard of living. They not only want, but in 
many areas they are demanding, a higher standard of living 
and conditions that will permit them to better their health and 
physical well-being. 

Unless the people in the impoverished areas of the world see 
hope in the future, unless they see the possibility of a better life 


Productive Life Span 


ach ngwe equals 0 


A graphic summary of data on life expectancy revealing the close relation- 
ship between technical knowledge and maintenance of human life. The 
graph is based on a report by the National Advisory Council on Internation- 
al Monetary and Financial Problems and presented to the Senate in 1947. 
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for their children, they cannot be expected to place much im- 
portance on the advantages of peace in this world. They will 
have relatively little to lose in the event of war. Indeed, for 
many of them conditions of life could not be made much worse 
by war. They must be aided in realizing their aspirations. 
Without such. aid they may, in their misery, become fertile 
ground for an ideology which will hold a promise, however 
false, of a means toward a better life. As Secretary of State 
Acheson recently said, “While material well-being is no guar- 
antee that democracy will flourish, a healthy and prosperous 
people is a far more fertile field for the development of de- 
mocracy than one which is undernourished and unproductive.” 


We Have No Alternative... 

Our present foreign policy is to do what we can to make it 
possible for democratic representative institutions to exist and 
flourish. Under such a policy we have no alternative other than 
to do all that we can, within our means, to aid people every- 
where to create conditions of material progress. The success 
or failure of our undertaking will have a definite bearing not 
only on the future peace of the world but upon our ability to 
maintain and strengthen our institution of private enterprise. 
The degree of our success will be dependent in considerable 
measure upon ‘the extent to which American private investment 
contributes to our venture. Quoting again from the Secretary 
of State: 

In providing assistance for economic development, it would 
be contrary to our traditions to place our government’s public 
funds in direct and wasteful competition with private funds. 


Therefore, it will be our policy, in general, not to extend loans 
of public funds for projects for which private capital is avail- 


able. 

If private capital should perchance be unavailable, leaving 
aside the humanitarian aspects of the problem of economic de- 
velopment, the enormity of the stakes involved might possibly 
leave no alternative other than to use government funds, as 
we have felt compelled to do in the recent past in certain 


troubled areas. 


The Christian Concern 


for Point IV 


Richard M. Fagley 


No proposal of foreign policy in recent years has awakened 
more eager concern among Christians than the fourth objective 
set forth in the President’s Inaugural Address. The idea of 
helping the less privileged peoples of the world to achieve a 
more abundant life is not new. Skilled and devoted missionaries 
have been working toward this objective for a long time. What 
is new and thrilling is to see the government of the most pow- 
erful nation place this task on a par with the established in- 
ternational goals, and appeal for cooperative effort by the 
family of nations in pursuit of this new goal. 


Attractive Aspects of Point IV to Christians 


The Point IV proposal has many attractive aspects. It ex- 
presses a principle of stewardship. In a world where men can 
harness the elements and tame the microbe there is a moral 
obligation to use this new knowledge in easing the burdens 
which still weigh upon the majority of mankind. The proposal 
is constructive. Like the germinal idea of the Marshall Plan, 
Point IV is not directed against any system or ideology, but 
rather against the ancient enemies—hunger, disease, and des- 
pair. The proposed program can increase understanding and 
fellowship, the only sure preventives of war. To succeed, it 
must have the widest possible cooperation among developed 
and underdeveloped nations and between government and pri- 
vate agencies. By working together on projects for the com- 
mon welfare, the nations can build new attitudes to temper the 
insecurity of this atomic age. Finally, Point IV has particular 
‘ appeal in that it would benefit directly the lands of the Younger 
Churches. Over the years, our missionaries have created a deep 
affection and concern for these peoples. 
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The Hazards of Point IV 

In welcoming the budding plan for international develop- 
ment, Christians are also troubled by the hazards which sur- 
round such a complex undertaking. Will it be perverted into 
a new type of imperialism? Will it weather the heavy pres- 
sures Of the present cold war and armaments race? Will it 
support or by-pass the United Nations? Will it evoke the great 
and persistent concentration of effort required to make real 
headway towards the stated purpose? Will it in the end create 
more or less favorable conditions for the spread of the Gospel ? 
Such doubts and fears moderate the enthusiasm of the recep- 
tion extended Point IV. 


Christian Standards of Judgment 

In attempting to assess the “bold, new program,” Christians 
have a standard of judgment in Jesus’ concern for the whole 
life of man, the abundant life. He recognized the close and 
valid relationship between the spiritual life and the material 
conditions which support it. His healing ministry went hand 
in hand with His teaching ministry. His followers are to re- 
member that man does not live by bread alone, but also to 
pray for daily bread. It hardly needs mention that the concern 
of Jesus for the full orb of life was bound by no limitation of 
race or nationality. The Great Commission and the choice of 
a Samaritan in His parable of neighborliness come immediately 
to mind. 

Another elemental but profound criterion is the importance 
Jesus attached to serving the material and spiritual needs of 
others as the all-important fruit of the religious life. Here 
is the test by which we are judged. Our concrete response to the 
challenge of hunger, of nakedness, of illness of body or spirit— 
that is the testament of faith which counts. 


Absolute Demands and the Fact of Sin 
Christian social strategy must take into account both the 
absolute demands of the Gospel, which confront men in their 
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corporate as well as individual life, and a realistic appraisal 
of the fact of sin, which corrupts the response to these de- 
mands. Our social strategy must seek to harness altruism and 
self-interest in the form of enlightened self-interest. In the 
social sphere, we are compelled to deal with compromise poli- 
cies, as attainable steps towards ultimate goals. Any other 
course would be stultifying. As the National Study Conference 
on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace stated, “An 
idealism which does not accept the discipline of the achievable 
may lose its power for good and ultimately lend aid to forces 
with whose purpose it can not agree.” 


Mixture of Motives 


How are Christians to accept the “discipline of the achiev- 
able” in relation to Point IV 2 We must recognize, must we not, 
that if the proposal is to move from idea to reality, its dynamic 
will spring from a mixture of motives, some worthy and many 
unworthy? It will reflect the aspirations of men of good will 
to free those less fortunate from the chains of poverty and ig- 
norance. But it will also reflect the desires of those who seek 
national aggrandizement or additional resources in a cold war, 
those whose main concern is a profitable return on investments, 
those who covet new markets. The program as it evolves 
may well bear the marks of all these motives. The issue is not 
whether self-interest enters the equation, but whether it is 
modified by higher principles, and whether this tree of en- 


lightened self-interest is calculated, on balance, to yield good 
fruit. 


Does not this discipline also mean that we must be prepared 
for many mistakes, for corruptions, for. ““boondoggles,” as the 
plan is translated into action? An imperfect tree can hardly be 
expected to bear perfect fruit, and there will no doubt be many 
rotten apples among the sound. This is especially so, because 
there is no clear or proven pattern for the undertaking. A large- 
scale effort to accelerate economic and social development is 
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_ something new. It will require many trial-and-error experi- 
ments to establish a proper procedure. 

To accept the “‘discipline of the achievable,’ however, does 
not mean abdicating the right and duty to confront the com- 
promises of social policy with the higher principles of our 
faith. The Point IV program will continue to need, for ex- 
ample, the challenging witness of Christian agricultural and 
medical missions. To quote again from the National Study 
Conference: 

It is the possibility of change which is the bridge from the im- 
mediate situation to the Christian ideal. That possibility is an 
imperative for Christians, who must constantly maintain ten- 
sion with any secular order. 

Let us turn from these brief general considerations to the 
more specific problems of Point IV. 


Economic Development for What Purposes? 

The term “development,” as used in both United States and 
United Nations documents, is general. It covers a broad range 
of economic and social activities aimed at more efficient utiliza- 
tion of available human and material resources. Probably this 
vagueness is inevitable, since the needs of the different coun- 
tries are so varied. But even if we agree to accept a very broad 
concept of development, we ought as Christians to raise the 
question: development for what? What is the purpose of mod- 
ernizing the economies of retarded regions? The answer to 
this question cannot be taken for granted in our present sec- 
ularist culture. Too many think of Detroit cars and Akron 
plumbing as ends in themselves. Too many fail to see that the 
significance of material things resides in the quality of life 
they support.. 

Secretary Acheson was aware of this larger issue when he 
‘spoke of enabling “the individual to attain the freedom and 
dignity, the fullness of life which should be the purpose of all 
government and of all life on this earth.” But it will need re- 
péating constantly as the program is shaped through the years. 
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Here is an area where Christians can help to challenge, if not 
to guide, the development program, by demonstrating more 
effectively at home and abroad the meaning of living more 
abundantly. The pioneer work of some of our missionary pro- 
jects in community reconstruction is particularly pertinent in 
this connection. 


The churches can also help by stressing the importance of 
high objectives in the training of people to carry out the devel- 
opment program. Those who will transmit the knowledge of 
modern techniques need more than technical competence. They 
need a broad understanding and sympathy, a genuine concern 
for the people of the underdeveloped regions, if the program 
is to reap its full benefits. In fact, it will be difficult to recruit 
experts for this task, unless they share something of the mis- 
sionary spirit. 


W hat Strategies Should be Used? 


Closely allied to the question of central purpose is the ques- 
tion of strategy or planning. This comes especially to the fore, 
when the development of densely populated regions is con- 
sidered. A piece-meal approach might have few harmful re- 
sults in the sparsely settled sections of Africa. But it could 
mean a catastrophe in teeming India. The population experts 
have telling arguments on this point. In regions where the 
population pressure on the means of subsistence is heavy, no 
partial reform can stabilize the relationship. The birth rate will 
rise too fast for any such partial improvement. Only an am- 
bitious, integrated program which will lift the conditions of 
life rapidly can succeed. This requires strategy of a high order. 


Gerald Winfield, in his book, China: The Land and the 


People, concludes that Chinese reconstruction, to be success- ° 


ful, would require fifty years of large-scale international effort 
along three major lines::a program of agricultural develop- 


ment through improved seeds, better methods of culture, and 


utilization of land not now cultivated; a program of industrial- 
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ization to provide productive employment for the huge rural 
population not needed in the agricultural program; and a pro- 
gram of popular education, one aim of which would be to 
keep the population from increasing by more than fifty per cent 
during the period of reconstruction. The three inter-related 
programs indicate the enormous complexity of development 
in heavily-populated lands. A closely coordinated, as well as 


bold and imaginative, strategy is essential in such countries, if 


the end result is not to be an enlarged social crisis. | 

An illustration of the difficulty of achieving such a strategy 
is the fact that the key power, the United States, has no clear 
policy with regard to birth-control education, one of the ele- 
ments in an integrated development program for over-popu- 
lated areas. We are a divided people on this issue. A major 
factor is the strong opposition of the Roman Catholic Church 


Ways of Sharing"know-how" 


Cartoon presentation of ways suggested by the Department of State for 
America to share its technical knowledge with underdeveloped countries. 
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to birth-control education anywhere, as the recent protests con- 
cerning the situation in Japan have made clear. 


Where Should Effort be Concentrated? 


Another problem of strategy is the question of concentrating 
effort in certain underdeveloped areas, to the present neglect 
of others. Such an approach would correspond with the limita- 
tions of resources and trained personnel in the Western states 
and with the necessity of doing a speedy and thorough job in 
each of the densely populated regions. Insofar as it provided 
a dramatic demonstration of successful concerted efforts, it 
would help to create the public backing essential to further 
efforts. The latter, moreover, could be aided by the contribu- 
tions of the newly developed country. But the political ob- 
stacles to such an approach are great. Every needy member 
of the United Nations has a claim to a share in the program— 
and a vote in the UN. Every friendly or strategically-situated 
country has an appealing case for American aid. It would re- 
quire courageous statesmanship of a high caliber, and strong 
support from those committed to the general interest, to over- 
come such obstacles. 

The danger, then, is that technical help, and the resources 
to implement it, will be spread too thin to do a thorough job 
or to enlist maximum public support. The political pressures 
within the less-privileged states will compel their representa- 
tives to compete for aid. Further, the group interests of the 
specialized agencies, as reflected in the UN Report on Tech- 
nical Assistance, presage competition among them in the ad- 
ministration of such assistance. The Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee, which was proposed in this Report, would serve more to 
adjudicate jurisdictional disputes among the agencies than as 
a central board of strategy. In short, the procedure is likely to 
be democratic and difficult. 


Reconciling Efficiency and Democracy 
It may be, of course, that the United States will retain, rather 
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than delegate to the United Nations, the policy-making func- 
tion. This might make for more efficient use of available re- 
sources, for planning the grand strategy. But it would create 
problems of another type. The temptation to seek first the na- 
tional interest would be strong, and the charge of imperialism 
would carry more conviction. The participation of other states 
would be less whole-hearted, and the by-product of fellowship 
might thus be curtailed. All of which illustrates the hard 
dilemma of reconciling efficiency and democratic procedure. 


Political Pitfalls to be Faced 


_ To the inherent difficulties of international development, as 

proposed in Point IV, are added the political pitfalls which 
the program must face. The mood of Congressmen towards 
“bold, new programs’ which cost money is much less hearty 
than it used to be. The twenty-two billions appropriated for 
overseas aid since the war, through UNRRA, the British and 
other loans, the European Recovery Program, constitute a con- 
siderable achievement in enlightened self-interest. But the re- 
sistance to new expenditure seems to be growing, partly be- 
cause the anticipated results of earlier aid plans were over-sold. 

True, the initial request for $45 millions for Point IV is very 
modest in terms of current budgets, and much stress is laid on 
the role of private investment as a means to undergird technical 
and scientific assistance. But private investors appear wary of 
foreign investment risks, and a large percentage of funds may 
thus depend on public appropriations. 

Opposition to Point IV will come from those who take a 
dim view of showing the Hottentots how to raise cows. Others 
will fear the creation of potential trade competition. But such 
_ opposition will probably be less serious than the danger of 
apathy after the novelty wears off. 

If a serious effort is to be made to modernize the economic 
life of underdeveloped regions, the program obviously must 
be organized in terms of many decades. The gap between the 


present standard of living in these regions and a decent stand- 
ard is too great, and the combined resources of more developed 
states too limited, to permit any other conclusion. This raises 
a serious question as to the perseverance of the government 
and people in any such ambitious plan. For example, it seems 
clear that public support for the European Recovery Program 
has waned in the two short years of its existence, and that it 
will wane a good deal more when the estimates of the neces- 
saty outlay prove to have been over-optimistic, as most of the 
experts have claimed all along. If it is so difficult to sustain 
Congressional and popular support for the short-range and 
relatively well-defined task of restoring Western Europe's war- 
damaged economy, how infinitely more difficult it will be to 
muster any adequate support for the long-range and necessarily 
ill-defined effort to help develop the underdeveloped regions. 

This problem is heightened by the present preoccupation 
with national security. Public attention is constantly directed 
to the search for safety in a divided and dangerous world. De- 
fense budgets, military aid, atomic explosions, secrecy—these 
hold the stage, while measures such as Point IV wait in the 
wings. As a people, we are in danger of being captured and 
defeated by a fear psychology, which paralyzes our impulse 
to launch and carry through bold, new programs of a construc- 
tive character. The ironic or tragic fact is that in such pro- 
grams lies our greatest security. 

The hopeful fact is that within our Christian faith there can 
be found both insight into the pitfalls facing a program of 
aid to underdeveloped countries and the dynamic for under- 
taking a program courageous enough for the times. 


: The Churches and Point [V 


John H. Reisner 


The underdeveloped areas in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica represent about two-thirds of the world population with 
an estimated per capita annual income valued at $41.00 and 
with purchases of 70 cents per person per annum (1936-1940) 
from the United States. The Christian missionary outreach of 
the Church has been centered in these same areas. With the 
exception of Japan before the war, their cultures and civiliza- 
tions were predominantly agrarian. And it is predominantly 
among the rural people of these countries that the Church has 
been established. These village congregations number approx- 
imately 120,000 with an estimated membership of 12,000,000 
and an estimated 100,000 pastors, evangelists, and Bible 
women. There are probably 50,000 village school teachers re- 
sponsible for Christian schools in these areas. To the above 
Christian workers must be added several times their number 
in volunteer lay men and women who participate in local Chris- 
tian activities. These rural congregations are the growing points 
of the world Christian movement witnessing to a Christian 
faith and to a Christian way of life. 


The President’s Inaugural Address, the draft of the bill sub- 
mitted to Congress for legislative action on the Point IV pro- 
gram, and the President’s message accompanying the legisla- 
tive draft all emphasize strengthening the economic founda- 
tions of the underdeveloped countries and raising standards 
of living in them. Certainly the Christian membership in the 
Church can unreservedly accept the President’s statement in 

. his Inaugural Address that “only by helping the least fortunate 
of its members to help themselves can the. human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the right of all 
people.” Not all would agree with his following statement 
that “democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir 
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the peoples of the world into triumphant action, not only 
against their human oppressors but also against their ancient 
enemies—hunger, misery, and despair.” Democracy is a result 
not a cause, and the major cause has its roots in Christian teach- 
ing and living. 


Guiding Principles from Missions 

The Church through its missionary outreach has for a long 
time been engaged in activities that are clearly comprehended 
in the objectives of the Point IV program. These experiences 
have provided a unique understanding of the problem of help- 
ing people that is of great significance. Certain definite prin- 
ciples have emerged. Any such program must be comprehen- 
sive, dealing with a variety of needs. The projects must be 
correlated into a unified program aimed to redeem the whole 
man and minister to the entire life of the community. The start- 
ing point is the felt needs of the people themselves. Self-help 
with the friendly advice of specialists is an indispensable factor 
if improvement is to be a continuing process. The programs 
should be planned so as to work with the chief social units in 
the culture of the people to be reached; this will mean most 
often a program that is family-centered with the needs of the 
women rated equal to those of the men. Demonstration is more 
effective than exhortation. Whatever is attempted should be 
planned and evaluated with the intent of reproduction else- 
where. 


From Washington to Asiatic Villages 


The Point IV program is primarily concerned, or should be, 
with helping people where they are. It’s a long way from 
Washington to the villages of Asia, even via Lake Success. 
(Incidentally, the Church has built that road and is already 
there, although in no great strength but with- understanding, 
experience, and great potential power.) Its operation is con- 
tingent on the cooperation of the governments concerned, all 
of whom have neglected their village people except in their 
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statements of good intentions. This negligence may not be in- 
tentional in many cases, but the facts of village life are not 
thereby changed. The most difficult hurdle will be to get help 
to the people who really need it, fast enough and in sufficient 
amount to be of significance. Just how many cents on the dollar 
will ever reach—in needed services—the people it was intended 
to help? 


Material Goods Plus a Faith Which Gives Meaning to Life 


The Point IV program stresses economic improvement, the 
development of material means to secure non-material ends. 
It is as far as any government can go, but it doesn’t reach to 
the end of the road. The people of these so-called underdevel- 
oped lands need not only something more to live with but 
something better to live by. By and large they are religious 
people and the gods in whom they have put their trust still 
provide the basis of the faith by which they meet life’s prob- 
lems. We propose as a democratic government to help provide 
better agriculture, better health, better homes, better education, 
the elimination of poverty, disease, and illiteracy by the appli- - 
cation of our scientific knowledge to their immediate problems 
of field and shop, home and community. We propose to ex- 
port our technical know-how and our dollars to pay for it. Is 
that the best America can do for these people who will be in 
need of a new faith to live by as the applications of modern 
science overtake the powers of the ancient gods and undercut 
the faith that still gives meaning to life and makes it worth 
struggling for? 

The program developed by Dr. and Mrs. Hugh W. Hubbard, 
Congregational Christian missionaries of the American Board, 
- aided the first year by two Chinese colleagues, provides an 
illustration of aid to impoverished people that was designed to 
redeem the whole man and minister to the entire life of a 
community. By their examples and friendly precepts the vil- 
lagers improved their agriculture, dug wells, planted trees, and 
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organized a cooperative society. Vaccination campaigns against 
smallpox were organized, classes for midwives were held, food 
demonstrations and better baby exhibits were put on. Provision 
was made for simple medical kits. Literacy classes were held. 
Women gathered regularly in neighbors’ homes for meetings 
and organized special help in times of illness, death, difficulty, 
or need. The young people organized a fellowship for self- 
improvement, for service to the village. A new program of 
village recreation developed which included drama with local 
talent. 

A village reconstruction association was begun with com- 
mittees on education, health, livelihood, recreation, and reli- 
gion. Marriage and burial customs were reformed. Village 
government was greatly improved. An increased spirit of serv- 
ice, sacrifice, and cooperation for the common good spread 
through the community. There was no preaching. There was 
in the whole village to begin with only the Christian home of 
the Hubbards. At the end of two years 13 family groups com- 
prising 49 people took the first steps toward church member- 
' ship. The whole life of the community had been touched— 
there was more to live with and the beginnings of a new faith 
to live by. No program looking simply to the provision of 
more physical goods could have done all this for the people. 
That is why the Point IV program must be more than material 
aid. 

Poverty by American Standards Will Remain 

In trying to understand the problems which the Point IV 
program is designed to meet, we should realize at the begin- 
ning that the vast majority of the peoples involved now live 
on the land and will continue to be relatively poor, even if 
the Point IV program is a great success. For any representa- 
tive of a government to admit this would, of course, be political 
suicide. This does not mean that we ought not to do everything 
that can possibly be done to increase productive resources and — 
material goods. It does underscore the necessity of recognizing 
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| the limitations of material things and that richness of living 


does not wholly consist in the abundance of material wealth. 

I have seen a whole Indian village transformed in terms of 
hope, self-respect, pride of accomplishment in greatly increas- 
ing their material resources, in repairing their mud and wattle 
houses, in becoming literate, in learning new skills, in digging 
their own well and securing water supply, in each family’s 
having its own bore-hole latrine, and having all children of 
age in school. Yet only one family owned any land, nor was 
land ownership in the village ever likely to increase. It was a 
happy, neighborly community of Christian families. Even with 
increased income from poultry and eggs, honey and homemade 
salable wares, it was pitifully poor on any material basis of 
living standards. The self-help program of the YMCA Rural 
Reconstruction Center had made the difference. The lives of 
the Indian people had been enriched both by having more to 
live with and more to live by. 


Long-Term Commitment Necessary 

The Point IV program which can really be effective will not 
be completed in two or three years. Bringing help to the mass 
of the people in the underdeveloped countries is a huge and 
complicated problem. It is not simply better seeds or more 
quinine. It involves land use, engineering, reforestation, ade- 
quate water supplies, transportation, marketing, credit, land 
tenure, taxation, medical services and sanitation, community co- 
operation, housing, diet, schools, experimentation stations, in- 
dustrial developments, public administration, finance, and above 
all, the cooperation and active participation of the people 
themselves. 

Consider the fifty to sixty million village families in India 
or the sixty to seventy million village families in China. In 
these kinds of families are centered the great human problems 
of the underdeveloped countries. To large sections of these 
people Communism is making its bid. These people are the 
ones who have “a newly awakened spirit,” to use the Presi- 
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dent’s own words, and who want something better. They can- 
not be aided on a mass basis unless the tedious, gigantic fight 
against illiteracy is undertaken as a long-term proposition, as 
the President indicated in his message to Congress. 

No greater contribution has been made in this field than by 
the American Board missionary, Dr. Frank C. Laubach, who 
has visited and worked with the governments and missionaries 
in 61 countries and 175 languages. He has helped in the writ- 
ing of 225 primary reading books for adults just learning to 
read. Unless our government and the American people are 
willing to undertake such long-term programs and provide 
continuing funds, it would be better to drop the whole matter 
before it is begun. To raise high hopes for a year or two, then 
to stop appropriations, will cause more ill will than if the 
Point IV program had not been started. From the very first, 
such a program should be recognized as a definite part of a 
bi-partisan foreign policy. 

Policy by Objective Standards 

How objective can the United States government be in the 
administration of such a program? It is already, and rightly, 
committed to the United Nations and its agencies such as 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), World Health 
Organization (WHO), and the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), all of which have sub- 
mitted scores of projects to be financed from hoped-for Point 
IV funds. At a meeting of the United Nations Social and Eco- 
nomic Council in Geneva in July, the American proposal that 
a small group of experts be appointed immediately to go over 
the many projects submitted by the UN agencies and reduce 
them to a workable program was lost. The unfavorable vote 
came from the countries hoping to benefit from the Point IV 
program. Nor have these same countries submitted to the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, accord- 
ing to a recent report, sound projects justifying the necessary 
financial aid which is already available. 
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The $45,000,000 budget requested by the President was for 
the inauguration of a ‘venture that extends far into the 
future.” No American citizen with a Christian concern for the 
world’s underprivileged is going to worry too much about 
what such a program will cost, if he has the assurance that the 
money is being spent wisely and is accomplishing its intended 
purpose. We gain no respect from underprivileged countries 
in the long run by appropriating funds under a Point IV pro- 
gram to finance projects that produce a lot of jobs for some 
groups and have little effect in helping the peoplé we want 
to aid. It is perfectly easy to ruin a good idea by going at it 
the wrong way. Government officials have a normal obligation 
to seek to use funds in a way that is not simply the expression 
of pressures upon them. A profound religious faith has always 
been a resource for men who wish to achieve a program from 
principle, not compulsion. 


Distribute the Job 

More and more we seem to have government by the govern- 
ment for the people rather than government by the people. The 
reservoir of good will toward the United States discovered by 
the late Wendell Willkie was not created by our government 
alone. It was predominantly the result of missionary and busi- 
ness enterprises, particularly the former, although our gov- 
ernment has also contributed to it. That reservoir of good will 
is not as full as it was a decade ago, in spite of our contribu- 
tions to a military victory and the huge relief and reconstruc- 
tion programs which the United States has largely financed 
since the war. Nor can government and its appropriation of 
large sums of money alone restore the former level of good 
will and do the job which needs to be done. That job needs to 
be as widely distributed as possible among the American 
people. It must have the good will and participation of hun- 
dreds of lay men and women from our churches. In a very 
definite sense, government is embarking on a vast missionary 
enterprise which calls for high strategy. It can easily be ruined 
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by shortsighted political tactics or by ad hoc decisions to quiet 
the propaganda and demands of vested interests. Material aid 
should be determined by and limited to a developing program. 
The successful administration of the Point IV program calls 
for a degree of objectivity and humility born of a deep religion 
not always associated with governmental programs. 


Make Wide Use of American Institutions 

Provision should be made for the widest possible use of 
American educational institutions, business organizations, sct- 
entific groups, and appropriate private agencies, as well as in- 
dividuals. There is already much successful experience to build 
upon. When all is said and done, the biggest bottleneck in 
carrying out the purposes of the Point IV program is trained 
leaders in the countries concerned. It does not matter how many 
billions of dollars are appropriated, there is no reason to ex- 
pect results unless there are people in these countries trained 
to do the job which needs to be done. This is not to say that 
in some of the countries concerned there are not great educa- 
tional and training institutions. There are, but for the most 
part their education 1s weak at the point of training men and 
women for the practical jobs that will be involved both on na- 
tional and local levels. 

I am not recommending that government supply every Amer- 
ican college or university with funds to develop foreign pro- 
jects. There are, however, many colleges of agriculture with 
their combined instructional, research, and extension staffs, 
many engineering colleges, schools of medicine and social work 
which could be related to similar institutions in the countries 
concerned, say over a ten-year period, and accomplish work of 
great importance. I am sure also that there is managerial and 
technical competence available in certain manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States which could be used to great ad- 
vantage in developing industrial enterprises in underdeveloped 
countries and that provision could be made for supplying these 
services in a thoroughly objective manner. 
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An illustration of the contributions that could be made by 
institutions is the cooperative plant improvement project de- 
veloped over a six-year period between the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University and its Depart- 
ment of Plant Breeding and the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking. The salaries of the 
Cornell professors were met by the International Education 
Board. Three professors in the department at Cornell each 
made two trips of a year’s duration. One of the largest crop 
improvement projects in Asia was put in operation. Thirty-six 
improved strains of eight leading crops were developed. Thou- 
sands of tons of improved seed were distributed to the farmers 
and are now grown in wide areas. Crop breeding methods in 
China were standardized. Some training was provided for prac- 
tically all those engaged in plant breeding work in China. 
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Graphic presentation of data presented in the monograph prepared by the 

Department of State indicating what cooperative assistance by government 

and private agencies has already accomplished in some underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 
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More than twenty Chinese students 
later went to Cornell for advanced 
training in this field. Most of the 
plant breeding personnel in China 
have been trained at the University 
of Nanking. Cornell feels that it was 
a fair exchange and that benefits ac- 
crued to them as well as to China. 
Neither wars nor revolution have 
been able to destroy the results. The 
Chinese farmers each year in increasing numbers continue to 
benefit. 

By some such plan as this, hundreds of Americans could be 
used in a comprehensive and continuing program without up- 
rooting them from their present positions. Besides making pro- 
fessional contributions, they would be given an interest in 
world-wide affairs going beyond present academic considera- 
tions. One of the major results in using some of our institu- 
tions in this way would be that thousands of foreign students 
coming to the United States would secure much more pertinent 
training for the jobs that need to be done than is now true. 


American Churches and the Point IV Program 

As Christians we are involved in at least two ways in Point 
IV. First, if the program materializes, we want to know that 
our tax money which supports it is being used effectively to 
help the people who really need 
help. Second, we have a job of 
our own to do. The. Younger 
Churches, with which our Amer- 
ican churches are closely bound, 
must relate their programs more 
explicitly to the everyday life and 
needs of the people and the com- 
munity. We talk a great deal 
about relating Christianity to all 
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of life. It is high time for much more action. Such successful 
Christian projects as described here are far too few. Yet 
it is clear that the know-how is available in the experience 
of many missionaries and national Christians—indeed, some 
of them are the world’s best in their fields of work. We 
know as a fact that those churches are growing fastest and 
strongest which serve the needs of the community. We cannot 
accept government funds for such a church program. The 
Church in these underdeveloped countries is being challenged 
as never before to demonstrate that its God can redeem com- 
munity as well as personal life. That challenge comes straight 
back to the membership of churches in the United States—no- 
where else. Either we meet it or we pass it by. 
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Legislation for Point IV 


President Truman has been pressing for action on legislation to im- 
plement recommendations for economic aid and technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped countries of the world. It is an important goal 
of the Administration’s foreign policy program to get such a bill 
through this first session of the 81st Congress before it adjourns, 
probably around November 1. However, final approval may wait until 
the second session which convenes in January, 1950. 


Bills now before Congress break the program down into two parts. 
First is a program designed to encourage the overflow of U.S. private 
investment to enterprises beneficial to the economic development of the 
backward countries. The other part of the program expands technical 
assistance to these areas. 

H.R. 5594 in the House of Representatives and S. 2197 in the Senate 
would amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 to authorize the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to guarantee U.S. investments 
abroad. This guarantee is not intended to eliminate economic risks in- 
volved in all investment, but rather to protect private capital against 
the risks peculiar to investments in the underdeveloped areas. This in- 
cludes the “political risks’ involved in the policy decisions of govern- 
ments of borrowing countries. The Department of State has already 
been taking some steps in this direction through treaty agreements with 
governments which protect private capital in foreign countries from the 
perils of expropriation without compensation, monetary embargoes 
and the like. The borrowing countries in turn are to receive some as- 
surances that their resources will not be exploited by foreign (U.S.) 
capital. These bills are being considered by the Banking and Currency 
Committees of the House and Senate respectively. 

The program of technical assistance aims primarily to supply the — 
personnel which will “grease the way” for underdeveloped areas to 
take advantage of U.S. investment, to better utilize their own resources 
and to participate in United Nations programs. H.R. 5615, which was 
considered by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, was supported by 
a 160-page State Department monograph. 

Point IV is important from a political point of view because it is 
positive, it stands for democracy in action, and it reaches out in a con- 
crete way to the forgotten peoples—those who have read about but 
never touched Marshall plan aid. 


—Tuomas B. KEEHN 


